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THE ANALYTICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


By an Analytical Teacher. Published by William Hyde, 
Portland, Me. 

The confusion that now exists in regard to elemen- 
tary books for reading, shows the system to be defec- 
tive; and the experience of every teacher bears the 
same testimony. ‘There can be no more painful con- 
finement, for small children, than to be obliged to sit 
still all day, unoceupied, without permission to speak 
or capacity to study, till the letters and abs have been 
memorised. This evil is remedied in the Analytical 
Spelling Book, by presenting the child at first with a 
picture and its name, which he is to learn at the first 
lesson, and can render familiar, between the periods 
of recitation; thus furnishing the mind with pleasant 
employment; at first, rendering the early stages of 
education, intellectual instead of mechanical, 'This is 
a prominent feature of the book throughout; and we 
mistake if children do not obtain a more intelligent 
knowledge of our language, than would be practicable 
on the present plan.— Yankee Farmer. 

Extract from the ‘Key, or manner of using the 
book,” illustrated in the above picture. 

“What is the first picture?” ‘A rat,” say they. 
“Here is his name under him. Now you may learn 
to read his name.” Set it up on the board, and point 
them all to it. Separate the lettersrat and show 
them how many there are. Tell them the first and 
letthem”call it. Let them show it to you in their 
books. Then call the a and let them become familiar 
with it, and so with ¢. Put it together, and let them 
call the letters in succession and pronounce it. ‘Then 
show it to you in various places in their books. Then 
let them spell it and pronounce it. Then say “O 
here are several—what are these?” “Rats.” Show 
them the name under them. Put the s on the board 
and let them see how it is added to make “ rats ;” tell 
them what it is. Let them spell and pronounce 

rats.” Ask them some simple questions about rats, 
and tell them ‘next time you shall learn more about 
them.” Send them to their seats to study these words, 


and hunt them out, but never to study what they can- 
hot understand.” 


The following story is taken from the above book. 
SILK MAKERS. 
‘“‘Ah Julia! said a father to his little daughter, 


you need not be so proud of your new silk dress; 
worms wore it before you, and spun it for you.” 


BOSTON, July 8, 1836. 





‘* Well pa, I should like to know how the worms 
spun my frock.” 

‘‘This afternoon you shall go to neighbor 
Howes’ and see them at work, my daughter.” 

Julia was delighted with the thought of seeing 
worms spin. ‘1 wonder ifthe old Mrs. Worms sit 
to the little linen wheel, while the misses whiz the 
great one! What powerful wheels they must have. 

Such was Julia’s soliloquy, as she dressed her 
doll and whiled away the time till dinner. When 
they had dined, Julia and her pa were soon on 
their way. They went through the garden that 
Julia might pluck a nose-gay for little Annette 
Howes, and so across the rye-field waving in the 
wind, till they came to the orchard of mulberry 





trees. Here they found Annette gathering the 
mulberry leaves in her basket. ‘‘Do you not 
think it very curious that worms can make silk out 
of leaves?” 

‘* Why pa, I should think it more than the most 
ingenious men could do to make silk out of such 
materials.” 

‘So it is; but many a worm can do what our 
greatest artizans would try their skill in vain to 
accomplish. Miss Annette, will you please to 





show this little girl how worms make silk?” 

‘*With much pleasure, sir. Come with me 
little Miss and see them.” 

So she led them into the spinning room. ‘“‘ First, 
said she, see the egg from which the warm sun 
hatches the worm in the spring; it is not so large 
as the head of a pin. Now come to this long 
table—see here. Here they are all busily at 
work. Some are not larger than magots, and 
some are as large as your finger. They do noth- 
ing but nibble away at the leaves till they get their 
growth. Then they quit eating, and never taste 
of any thing more. 

‘* Well they are an odd people, said Julia; to 
do all their eating first and then do their work. 

‘* They have their own method, said Annette. 
But here they are beginning to spin. See this one 
turning herself round among the stems of the leaves 
she has eaten. See the threads which she fastens 
upon those stems. She will continue so winding 
herself up till she is all concealed in a ball called 
a cocoon. Then she will gnaw a hole through the 
cocoon and come out; but she will have spun her- 
self all up to a little bit of a fly called a moth. 
Then she lays a great many eggs and dies. 

But to use their threads we must put them in 
hot water, as soon as they are done spinning, find 
the first end of their thread, and reel it off. And 
they spin it so fine, that it takes a hundred of their 


| threads to make one of those in your frock.” 


O I see now, said Julia, our frocks are made 
out of the chrysalis of the worm. How wonder- 
ful! I will not think so lightly again of*the insect, 
which I have regarded as worthless & loathesome. 

‘© No, my love, said her pa, Nothing is too in- 
significant to be useful to man, or instructive. 
You see in this little insect an exhibition of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator.” 

Julia returned full of wonder at what she had 
seen, and expressing her desire to learn more 
about the curious worm, and her willingness to 
wait upon them if her pa would get some. I hope 
every child will be anxious to learn about them 
and have some, 

NARRATIVE. 














SINGULAR DREAM. 
A WELL AUTHENTICATED FACT. 





In the year 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. Foster,, 








who were lost in the Rothsay Castle steamer in 
1831, were acquainted with three sisters residing 


in London, two of whom were very serious retir- 
ing women, and the third just as gay and volatile. 
They were all elderly: which rendered the gaicty 
of the third less becoming, and also inclined her 
the more easily to take offence at any remark 
made upon it, she hated the piety of her sisters, 
and opposed it in many petty spiteful ways: though 
they endeavored sedulously to accommodate them- 
selves to her wishes, and to render the difference 
of their opinions as little disagreeable as possible. 

One night, towards the close of the year 1814, 
she had been out at an assembly very late, and 
the next morning at breakfast was so remarkably 
different from her usual manner, that her sisters 
feared that she was either unwell, or had met 
with some misfortune that had affected her deeply: 
instead of her usual incessant chatter about every 
person she had met, cvery thing they wore, and 
had said, and done, she sat silent, sullen and ab- 
sorbed; the gloom upon her brow was a mixture 
of temper and distress which seemed to indicate a 
fixed resolution formed upon circumstances disa- 
greeable to her, as if she was determined to pur- 
sue her own will, though it should lead her into 
trouble, rather than pursue the course she knew 
to be right, but would reduce her to submit to the 
control of another. As she eat nothing, her sis- 
ters asked her if she were unwell. ‘‘No.”? What 
was the matter? ‘‘ Nothing.” Had nothing dis- 
tressed her? ‘‘ She had no idea of people prying 
into what did not concern them.’’ The whole of 
the morning she spent in her own room, and at 
dinner the same scene as in the morning recurred; 
she ate little, never spoke but to answer uncivilly, 
and then with an appearance of depression and 
melancholy that spread their influence very pow- 
erfully over the cheerfulness of her companions. 
She retired to rest late, and with the spirit of one 
that expects from sleep neither alleviation nor re- 
freshment. 

The next morning she again scarcely tasted 
breakfast, and seemed in the same distressed, un- 
comfortable state as on the preceding day; her 
sisters again renewed their inquiries. She said 
‘**T am well, and nothing pains me.’’ Then you 
have something on your mind; why will you not 
tell us? do we not love you, have we not the same 
earthly interest as you, and can we seek any good 
but yours in our anxiety to share your sorrows?” 
‘*Oh, you have superstitions enough of your own, 
without mine being added; I shall not tell you 
what ails. me; so you have no occasion to rack 
your curiosity; I dare say you would think it some 
spiritual triumph, but I laugh at such things; I 
am not quite old enough yet to be the victim of 
dreams and visions.” ‘‘ We do not believe in 
dreams and visions, Anne,’’ was replied; she an- 
swered harshly, ‘‘ No; and I do not intend you 
shall.” The sisters looked at each other, and re- 
mained silent. 

The second day passed as the first. Anne was 
gloomy and moody, and her sisters both from pity 
and anxiety were unhappy. The third morning 
she again entered on the day as one who loathes 
the light, who has no object in living, and to whom 
the lapse of time in the prospect of futurity brings 
neither comfort nor hope. As her sisters looked 
on her one of them suddenly said, ‘‘ Anne, what 
was your dream?’’—‘‘ Ha, what was it, you would 
give the world to know, but I shall not tell you, I 
thought you did not believe in dreams.” ‘‘ Neither 
do we in general, we know them to be the offspring 
of a disordered stomach, confused images and fan- 
cies, when reason is dormant, and the memory of 
them usually passes away as soon as we are en- 








gaged in our daily avocations; yet there is no 
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doubt some dreams are no more sent in vain than 
any other affliction or warning. There is a verse 
in the Scripture, which mentions God as speaking 
‘In the visions of the night, when deep sleep fall- 
eth upon man.’” She laughed again! “ You 
have a verse in the Bible for every thing that suits 
you, but I do not choose to be warned in such a 


manner, and there is no doubt I shall get it out of 


my head in a day or two.” ‘Anne, we do be- 
seech you to tell us; if you really have had a dream 
from heaven, you surely would not wish to forget 
it: and if not, we will help you to laugh it off.” 
She answered, ‘‘ Well, if I must tell you, I 
must; no doubt it was very extraordinary and very 


frightful; I should have thought it the effects of 


the ball, but that I never saw any thing any where 
in the least like it. 

‘« I thought I was walking in the street af a great 
city: many people were walking there besides my- 


self, but there was something in their air which 


immediately struck me; they seemed thoughtful 


and cheerful, neither occupied with business or 
with pleasure, but having about them such a dig- 
nity of repose, such high and settled purpose, such 
grace, and such purity, as never were stamped on 
mortal brow; the light of the city was also strange: 
it was not the sun, for there was nothing to dazzle; 
it was not the moon, for all was clear as day, it 
seemed an atmosphere of light; calm, lovely, and 
The buildings seemed all palaces, 
but not like the palaces of earth; the pavements 
were all alike of gold, bright and shining and clear 
as glass, the large and glittering windows seemed 
like divided rainbows, and were made to give and 
transmit none but the rays of gladness; it was in- 
deed a place to which hope may bend, and wherein 
I could not help exclaiming 
as I walked along; ‘these are the habitations of} to drink from him their life and joy.—As I gazed 
righteousness and truth;’ all was beauty, bright 
and perfect; I could not tell what was wanting to 
make me wish for an eternity in such a place, and 
yet its very purity oppressed me; I saw nothing 
congenial, though looks of kindness met me in 
I felt nothing 
I turned in silence from their friendly 


changeless. 


charity might dwell. 


every face of that happy throng. 
responsive. 
greetings, and walked on alone, oppressed anc 
sad. I saw that all went one way, and I followed 
wondering the reason. 


‘* At length I saw them approach a building 
I saw them 
ascend its massive steps, aivi enter beneath its 


much larger and finer than the rest. 


ample porch, but I felt no desire to go with them 
further than to the foot of the steps. 


dressed in every varied costume of the nations 


but they disappeared within the porch, and then 


crossed the hall in white. 
scribe that hall to you! 
not crystal, it was not gold; but light, pure light 
consolidated into form. 


Oh, that I could de 


cended. 


me shudder, and I turned away. As I turned, 


saw on the lower step one looking at me with an 


interest so intense, and manner so anxious, that 
stopped to hear what he had to say; he asked in 
voice like liquid music, ‘ Why do you turn away 
Is there peace elsewhere? Is there pleasure i 
works of darkness?’ 


avoid him, but I seemed riveted to the spot. 
labor? 


white livery here.” 


pressed by your whiteness.’ 
gone. 


kindness and pity, and pressed me to follow on|same as we find in the Bible; ‘The city hath no 
with them, and offered me a hand up the steps|need of the sun nor of the moon to lighten it; for 
which led to their mysterious change, but I re-'the temple of God is there, and the Lamb is the 


I approached 
from curiosity, I saw persons enter who were 


It was not marble, it was 


It was the moon, without 
the coolness, it was the sun, without his dazzling 
ray; and within was a staircase mounting upwards, 
all of light, and I saw it touched by the snowy feet, 
and white and spotless garments of those who as- 
It was indeed passing fair, but it made 


I stood in silence; he press- 
ed me to enter, but I neither answered, nor moved; 
suddenly he disappeared, and another took his 
place with the same look and manner; I wished to 
‘ Art 
thou come so far,’ he said, ‘ and wilt thou lose thy 
Put off thine own garments, and take the 
He continued to press me 
until I got weary and angry, and I said, ‘I will 
not enter, I do not like your livery, and I am op- 
He sighed and was 


jected them, and stood melancholy and distressed. 
** At length one bright young messenger came 
up to me, and entreated me to enter, with a voice 
and manner which I could not resist:—‘ Do not 
turn away,’ he said, ‘where canst thou go? Do 
not linger, for why shouldst thou weary thyself for 
nought? Enter thou and taste of happiness. Do 
not all tribes and colors press into that hall? Are 
they not clothed, and washed, and comforted?’ 
He gave me his hand, and I entered the hall along 
with him. 

‘* Here I was sprinkled with pure water, and a 
garment of pure white was put on me, and I know 
not how, but I mounted the white staircase with 
my happy guide. Oh! what a light burst’ upon 
me when I reached its summit! Mortal words 
cannot describe it, nor mortal fancy conceive it. 
Where are the living sapphires—where are the 
glittering stars that are like the bright radiance 
on which I stood? Where are the forms either, 
or the looks of love that breathed in the innume- 
rable company that moved around me? I sunk 
down overpowered and wretched; I crept into a 
corner, and tried to hide myself, for I felt that I 
had nothing in unison with the blessed creatures 
of such a place; they were moving in a dance to 
the music, to the harmony of songs that never fell 
upon mortal ear; my guide joined in raptures, and 
I was left alone. I saw the tall forms all fair and 
brilliant in their ineffable felicity, their songs and 
looks of gratitude forming the circumstances and 
differences of each. 

‘* At length I saw one taller than the rest; one 
every way more fair, more awful, surpassing 
thought, and to him every eye was turned, and in 
his face every face was brightened. The songs 
and the dance were to his honor, and all seemed 


in speechless and trembling amazement, one who 
saw me left the company and came where I stood. 
‘ Why?’ he asked, ‘ art thou silent? come quickly 
and unite inthe dance and join in the song.’ I 
felt a sudden anger in my heart, and I answered 
with sharpness—‘I will not join in your song, for 
I know not the strain; I will not unite in your 
1} dance, for I know not the measure.’ He sighed, 
,|and with a look of surprising and humiliating pity, 
returned to his place. About a minute after, 
another came, and addressed me as he had done, 
and with the same temper I answered him in the 
same words; he seemed as if he could have re- 
,| signed his own dazzling glory to have changed 
me: if heaven knows anguish, he seemed to feel 
it, but he left me and returned.—What could it be 
;| that put such tempers into my heart? 

‘* At length the lord of the glorious company of 
-|these living forms of light and beauty saw me, and 
came where I stood. I thrilled in every pulse 
,| with awe; I felt my blood curdle, and the flesh 
upon me tremble, and my heart grew hardened, 
my voice was bold. He spoke, and deep toned 
music seemed to issue from his lips, ‘ Why sittest 
thou so still, when all around thee are glad? Come 
join in the dance, for I have triumphed! Come 
join in the song, for now my people reign.’ Love 
[| ineffable, unutterable, beamed upon me as though 
it would have melted an heart of stone, but I melt- 
Ijed not. I gazed an instant, and then said, ‘I 
a| will not join in the song, for I know not the strain; 
?|I will not join in the dance, for I know not the 
n|measure.’ Creation would have fled at the change 
of his, countenance. His glance was lightning, 
and in a voice louder than ten thousand thunders, 
he said, ‘ Then what doest thou here?’ 





menting flames.’ 


With the fright I awoke.” 


were struck with awe. 














The floor 
beneath me opened, the earth quaked, and the 
whirlwind encompassed me, and I ‘ sunk into tor- 


There was silence for a time, for the sisters 
They considered the 
dream, and the deep impression it had made. 
‘** Anne,”’ said they, ‘‘ we cannot wish you to for- 
get this dream, we surely believe it is from God. 
Many passed by me with looks of mingled |—Your description of the Holy City is much the 


light thereof,’ all who enter there must put off 
their own garments, that is, their own righteous- 
ness, and must be clothed with linen clean and 
white, even in the righteousness of the saints, and 
their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord, 
Those that walk in the heavenly temple, are those 
that have come out of tribulation and washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb; wisdom waits daily at the gates to call the 
sons of men into that temple, and the people of 
God try to persuade their followers to tread in 
their steps. O dear sister, you know somethin 

of the way; do hearken to the faithful warning, 
join us, and walk in the path that leads to heaven,” 
Anne’s brow again darkened, and she answered, 
‘I will do as I please, I do not intend you to preach 
tome.’ She continued in this melancholy state 
until the end of the week, and was found in her 
own room a corpse; no one knows the cause of 
her death; she died without disease, and without 
change. { Landmark. 








MORALITY. 





——————— 


THE PREACHER AND THE PRISONER, 


Wernersriei_p, Conn. June 18TH, 1836. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


My dear young friends,—A few Sundays ago | 
exchanged pulpits with a minister from Hartford. 
As he entered the Chapel, he saw among the pri- 
soners who were assembled there for religious 
worship, a man whom he knew. Deep feelin 
awoke in his breast. The scenes of his childhood 
began to rush upon his mind with unusual fresh- 
ness and force. No wonder it was so, for the 
prisoner, whom he saw, had in early life been his 
companion and playmate. They were about the 
same age, and used to live near neighbors. They 
knew each other, though their meeting was unex- 
pected, and years had passed since their separa- 
tion. 

Once they were looked upon as equals. Their 
advantages and their pursuits were similar. For 
aseason it was doubtful which would make the 
more respectable, useful, or happy man. At length 
a great and lasting separation took place between 
them. I will try to explain to you the cause of it. 
While in the hey-dey of youth, they were going 
on together towards the grave in that broad road, 
which the Bible speaks of as leading to destruc- 
tion. As they were carelessly pursuing this road, 
not even dreaming of danger, the word of God 
came to their hearing, saying—‘‘ Turn ye—turn 
ye, for why will ye die?” Both hearkened, paused, 
and felt serious. One obeyed this voice, the other 
refused to obey. Hence their separation. The 
one who obeyed will never regret the choice which 
he made. It may be, that through eternity, he 
will look back with feelings of the liveliest grati- 
tude and joy on that turning point in his earthly 
existence, where his feet left the road that leadeth 
to destruction, and began to walk in the narrow 
way that leadeth to life. He did not wish to leave 
the friend of his youth behind in the broad way. 
He plead with him to leave it, and go with him. 
He told him of the misery which would be found 
at the end of the broad way, and of the happiness 
to which the narrow way would lead him; but all 
to no purpose. His companion said ‘it was too 
soon to turn—’twas very smooth and pleasan 
walking where he was—there was time enough 
yet, and he would turn long enough before he 
came to that dreadful end to which the road led.’ 
Here they parted in their feelings, and have never 
come together since. 

The one who obeyed the voice from heaven, 
soon found that his vision had become much more 
clear and expanded than it was before. He looked 
at the soul, tried to estimate its worth—he gazed 
on the solemn scenes through which he was shortly 
to pass, and his spirit was stirred within him. His 
hearts’ desire was to be an instrument in turning 








others from that dangerous way in which he had 
walked. The better to prepare himself for this, 
he secured to himself the benefits of a liberal edu- 
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Bible, and to prayer. 


says 


repent of their sins—to turn 
and enter the strait gate. 


jeasures forever more. 


But it is time to tell you something more about 
him who refused to obey God, and turn from the 

For a while 
He wondered 
that his companion could be so foolish as to leave 
him, when they seemed to be going on so pleas- 
It was not long before he found 
other companions, who told him that they were in 
the right way, that it did not lead to destruction. 
What they told him 
revived his courage and cheered his heart. Now 
the more he sinned, the more he wanted to sin, 
and the thoughts of it did not give him much trou- 
ble. When he was 17 years old, death cut down 
At this he was startled. 
“What if it had been I who had died?” was the 
solemn question which he asked himself. He felt 
He began to be sorry that he had not 
obeyed the Lord. He thought of the counsel and 

He was almost per- 
He thought he would 
turn from the broad road. He made a faint at- 
tempt, but the habit of sinning, and wicked — 

e 
Now by de- 
grees he began to cast off restraint, and to sin 
withahigher hand. He used profane language— 
opposed and ridiculéd religion, and led others into 
Bad com- 
pany, strong drink, joined with an evil heart, 

Under their influence, he com- 
A public officer dragged him from 


broad road that leads to destruction. 
he felt rather lonely and serious. 


antly together. 


He liked these companions. 


one of his dearest frieads. 


serious. 
prayers of his pious ‘mother. 


suaded to be a Christian. 


anions held him back with a strong hand. 
as sin, and after it he would go. 


an. Next he became intemperate. 


proved his ruin. 
mitted crimes, 
home and lodged him in prison. 


lasked him how he felt to see one who had 
been his companion, come to preach to him. 
What were your 
thoughts? ‘*I thought I once had the same chance 
for becoming respectable and useful, as he had.” 
That was true, my young friends. But instead of 
being what he might have been—there he was, a 
disgraced convict, dressed in coarse prison garb, 
and occupying the same seat with thieves, robbers, 
Towards you, my young friends, 
[find I have at this moment deep feeling of heart, 
and strong rush of thought, but time and space 
allow only a single remark—it is this. If you, 
who read this letter, do not turn from the broad 
toad—if you refuse to repent of sin and obey God, 
—and any of your friends or relations do repent 
and turn—you will certainly see in eternity a great 
difference, a wide separation between yourselves 
and them—a difference as great as that between 
endless pain and endless joy—a separation as wide 


“Very curious,” said he. 


and murderers. 


as that between the rich man and Lazarus. 
Your sincere friend, 


Then he gave himself for a season to the 
At length he 
began to preach the Gospel, which you know Paul 
‘<is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” He urged young and old to 
from the broad way, 
Many who heard him 
obeyed. This makes him happy. It gives him 
manifold more happiness to see travellers to eter- 
nity leave the road that leads to destruction, and 
walk in that which leads to life, than any man ever 
found, or can find, in the enjoyment of either honor 
or wealth, or in any of the pleasures of sin. He 
is happy in his labors—happy in the various rela- 
tions of life, and happy in the prospect of death. 
Words cannot express to you, my young friends, 
how happy this man who obeyed God in his youth, 
isin the belief that when his work on earth shall 
be done, he will go to sing the sweet songs of 
heaven, and dwell at God’s right hand where are 


G. Barrett, 
Chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison, 






But I must tell the truth, if I say any thing. Nor 
do I believe that a kind and merciful God delights 
in truths that are thus painful to us. For he says 
he has ‘‘no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” 
but ‘‘justice and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne.” 

There is in Massachusetts a pleasant village, 
situated upon the banks of a noble river. The 
streets are strait, and intersect each other at right 
angles. The houses are mostly new, neatly fin- 
ished, and painted white, and are shaded by beau- 
tiful trees. As one passes along the cool walks 
in a summer morning—and inspires the refreshing 
breeze—sees the ships gliding silently over the 
smooth surface of the water—listens to the birds 
singing their morning song, and beholds all nature 
smiling in the loveliness of the season, his mind is 
naturally led to contemplate that land where 

‘“« Everlasting spring abides, 

And never fading flowers.” 

and the heart melts into adoration and praise to 
the God of nature. 

Henry’s parents lived in this delightful village. 
His father was wealthy, and took great care to 
provide for his children. Any thing that was ne- 








have by asking for it. 








please his parents, brothers, and sisters—his in 
structors and companions. One morning as hi 


pasture to find the horse. But as he did not com 
with the horse, his father went to see what ha 


sistance and searched till morning, when Henr 
was found a corpse. 
could tell how. 


so suddenly, I do not know. 
he was prepared to die. 


help but God. 
We may die as suddenly as Henry did. And 


we die. PILerim™. 





God. When they were gone, the shepherds went 
to Bethlehem to see Jesus, 

What did they do, when they had found him? 

They praised God, too. Mother says.the angels 
love to learn about Jesus Christ, and she thinks 
that Edward has learned a great deal about him, 
since he died. Do you think he knows as much 
about him as you dé, father? 

Perhaps he knows a great deal more. We 
shall always be learning about Jesus Christ. I 
think that if we should learn about Peter or Paul 
a few months, or a few years, we might find little 
more to learn about them. But we never shall 
learn all that can be known about Jesus Christ. 
Now repeat the verse you learned this morning. 

‘“* There is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” Mother 
says that means Jesus Christ’s name, Father, I 
want to hear all I can about him. 
I am glad to hear it, my dear boy, and I hope 


you will think about him every day, and¢ry to be 
like him. 
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cessary for their comfort and enjoyment they could 


Henry was happy at home and at school, and 
among his playmates, for he was always ready to 


mother adjusted his clothes, and gave him a kiss, 
and sent him to school, he said to his sister, ‘* You 
may have those nuts, I shall not want them.” 
This was the last time she heard him speak. For 
when he came from school, he went to his father’s 


become of him. Not finding him he procured as- 
He had been killed, no one 


Why God should take him away out of the world 
Nor do I know that 
1 know that his parents 
and friends loved him very much. But he died 
alone, in the cold night, where none could see or 


we would be happy arrer death, we must secure ‘ that 
good part which shall never be taken from us,’ BEFORE 


From the Christian Mirror. 
An affecting and instructive scene at a Public House 
in Maine. 
The master of this house is a man who has for 
a long time considered the subject of religion to 
be a reality, convinced that he should need it at 
death, and in the main treated it with respect. 
He has been recently called to consign a beloved 
daughter to the silent grave. The loss was se- 
verely felt by himself and his surviving children. 
The mother hoped she had the grace of God to 
sustain her in this day of God’s visitation. On 
" the day of the funeral it was evident, not only that 
their sympathies were excited, but that deep reli- 
gious emotions were exercised, arising from the 
fact that they needed a preparation for death, of 
which they at this time were destitute. On the 
evening after the funeral, the minister residing in 
the place was at this house for the purpose, not 
merely of weeping with those who wept, but of 
aiding them in making a sanctified improvement 
of the afflicting event, as it stood connected with 
their own salvation. 

Personal religious conversation was held with 
the parents and children. While conversing with 
the father, his eldest son, whose mind in view of 
the events of the day had been much agitated, 
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THE NURSERY. 


broke out in nearly the following strains, ‘“‘ O that 
I'were a Christian—prepared to die, and were in 
heaven with my departed sister! but my spirit is 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 16. 


to see the sun rise, this morning. 
No, father, I was very sleepy. 


time before sunrise. 
Did the martins sing, too? 
I did not hear them. 


good nap in the morning. 
Father, are not you sleepy in the morning? 
Not if I go to bed in season at night. When 


have never forgotten that it assists in making 
person ‘‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
will talk about your Sunday school lesson. 


Christ when he was a babe. 
Well, do you know who his father was? 





OBITUARY. 


—a 
eee 


the son of Joseph, a carpenter. 
houses, you know, father. 





HE DIED ALONE, 

When I take u 
tory, 
hat ot 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


p a book or a paper-to read a 
I always wish it may end well. I suppose 
hers have similar feelings, and when I take 
my pen to write, I wish to please those who read. 


when the shepherds found him. 
What are shepherds? 


Men who take care of sheep. They were si 





and told them that Jesus Christ was born. 





Well, John, you was not out of bed early enough 
The blackbirds were singing merrily, a long 


I suppose they are some- 
what like a little boy that I know of, who likes a 


was a boy my grandmother taught me a verse 
about going to bed early, and rising early, and I 


Now we 


We were to learn all we could about Jesus 


God was his father; but the Jews said he was 
Carpenters build 
Jesus was in a manger 


ting up to watch their sheep, and an angel came 


Then 
a great many more angels appeared and praised 


confined and tormented by the great adversary of 
souls; long have I been convinced that I ought to 
be a Christian and open my mouth, and tell what 
the Lord has done for me, and deciare my friend- 
ship for his people, and love for his cause. But I 
have been prevented, and my father has been the 
preventing cause. I am now under the influence 
of a demon, and God in justice permits him: 0 or- 
ment me for my neglect to act decidedly upont he 
subject of religion, when my duty thus to act was 
made known to me, I fear I shall never be a 
subject meet for the kingdom of heaven; and my 
father will be the loss of my soul.”” The words evi- 
dently pierced the father’s heart, and tears of an- 
guish freely flowed. For a time he could not 
control his strong emotions. He was unmanned. 
a| After a few moments, becoming more collected, 

he spoke to his son and said, ‘‘ My son, I will no 
longer stand in your way—you shall act for your- 
self, and perform the duties which you are con- 
vinced devolve on you towards your God.” ‘The 
son replied as if he feared that his father would 
soon alter his mind; but soon said, ‘‘ Father, you 
have been kind to us, as it respects the things of 
this world; but what of all this? you have not, by 
precept and example, led us to love and serve our 
God! Father, never did I see you but once ac- 
knowledge God in your house around the domes- 
tic altar; and then I was so young, I did not know 
the meaning of what you said.” This to the father 
was loud and impressive preaching, He repaired 
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to another room, and in the presence of seve rs! of 
his neighbors, collected his family, made i. in- 
genuous disclosure of his unfaithfulness, the un- 
reasonableness and criminality of his living in his 
former heedless manner; blessed the Lord that he 
had been permitted to hear the accusations and 
reproaches of his son in time, and that they were 
not kept back until he must have heard them at 
the bar of God. He asked his children to forgive 
him, told them that, the Lord enabling him, he 
meant to live a different life, and from that time to 
commence the worship of God in his family. He 
wished that one of the ministers would lead in 
prayer that evening, and declared his purpose to 
continue the service, but added, ‘‘ I am aware that 
any religious purpose, formed to be executed at some 
future time, may never be execuled.”” He then re- 
peated his request that one of the ministers would 
lead in prayer. It was replied, ‘‘ Mr. , you 
are the master of your house; you have declared 
your intenfions to live a new life; you say that 
purposes to commence it at some future time are 
very uncertain. J cannot do your duty. You must 
do ut yourself.” After a faint attempt to get rid of 
it, he said, ‘‘J will.’”’ Hethen rose, and having re- 
quested his three children present, all adults, to 
kneel with him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I know not but I 
shall die in the act; if Ido Iwill die praying.” His 
prayer, although often interrupted by his strong 
emotions, was very intelligent, and evidently pro- 
ceeded from a heart subdued by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. This man is now a hopeful Chris- 
tian. The mind of the eldest son soon became 
measurably liberated from his painful captivity, 
and now acts decidedly in favor of the good cause 
of religion, Another son indulges a hope. This, 
Mr. Editor, was to me a very instructive and af- 
fecting scene. May its moral be applied to the 
hearts of parents, and a close inquiry instituted, 
what will be heard, and with what emotions, when 
they and their children stand before God in judg- 
ment, 








EDITORIAL. 


Meeting of Sabbath School Teachers, 


At the meeting of the Boston Sabbath School Union, 
mentioned in our last, the following statement was 
given respecting one of the schools:— 

“During the year 1835, only one scholar made a 
profession of religion. ‘Towards the close of the year, 
a decided improvement was observable in the school, 
in the following particulars, viz. increase of attend- 
ance—improvement in punctuality—more order and 





stillness than usual—more interest in the studies of 
the respective classes—and deeper attention to the 
These circumstances were noticed 
by the teachers, and were a frequent subject of re- 
mark by visiters, and they afforded much encourage- 


general exercises. 


ment to hope that God was about to visit the school 
with the special influences of his Holy Spirit. 


tion of their scholars—their interest was evinced by 
their constancy and punctuality of attendance. No 
change was made in the mode of conducting the 
school, or in the studies—seldom has any individual 
addressed the school except the Superintendant. The 
teachers have in some instances invited their scholars 
to meet them at their houses during the week; at these 
interviews the subject of personal religion has been 
pressed with affection and earnestness upon them, 
with very happy effects. Soon after these inprove- 
ments in the condition of the school, several of the 


scholars were impressed with the importance of giving 


immediate attention to their eternal interests, and 


were found among those who were inquiring what 
they must do to be saved—the cases of solicitude were 
The nam- 
ber of such cases increased, and the interest has con- 
The results of this heav- 
enly visitation are these—on the first Sabbath in Jan- 


soon followed by those of hope in Christ. 


tinued to the present time. 


I be- 
lieve the teachers were in a good degree faithful, and 
mingled much prayer with their efforts for the salva- 
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uary two of the teachers and two of the scholars made 

a profession of religion—at the next Communion in 

March, four of the scholars—on the first Sabbath in 

May two teachers and five scholars—and there are 

now propounded as candidates for admission to the 

church the first Sabbath in July, one of the teachers 

(being the only one who is not already a professor) 

and 14 of the scholars. 

‘* The scholars have in several instances done much 

in bringing others under the influence of Sabbath 

school instruction—and in other ways have co-operated 

very happily with the teachers in the great work of 
preparing immortal beings for the heavenly world. 

I have one case in my mind of a youth who came to 

this city several years since, and fell in with young 

men who had but little regard for God or his holy 

commandments—he imbibed their sentiments, which 

were of a decidedly fatal tendency, and seemed almost 

lost beyond the hope of recovery. ‘This youth was 

urged by one of the scholars with whom he had long 

been acquainted, to enter the Sabbath school—he at 

length consented—his teacher was faithful, and God 

blessed his efforts, and he became a new creature in 

Christ Jesus. In due time he became a teacher, and 
was faithful to his charge—he felt a strong desire to 
be more extensively useful in the service of his bless- 
ed Redcemer, and after much reflection and consul- 
tation, he resolved to prepare himself for the Gospel 
ministry, and he is now at a neighboring institution, 
engaged in preparatory studies for the sacred office. 
“*T am more fully convinced by every Sabbath’s ex- 
perience, that constancy, punctuality, kindness of 
manner, great familiarity with the lesson, and visiting 
the parents and scholars at their homes, are indispen- 
sible to the success of Sabbath school teaching—and 
with even all these, we shall fail of what ought to be 
the great aim and end of all our efforts, the salvation 
of the soul, unless we love the work; unless our hearts 
are truly and most deeply enlisted in it; unless we 
pray much with, and for our pupils, and rely on God 
alone to add his blessing—his blessing he will not 
withhold—we have abundant evidence of this in our 
own school, in what God has already done; and we 
feel encouraged not only by his Providence, but by 
the many cheering and blessed promises of his holy 
word, to go onward and labor in this cause while life 
remains; and if we are faithful, God will give us souls 
as seals of our ministry, and as crowns of our rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. ‘ He that converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and hide a multitude of sins.’ ‘ They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firm- 
ament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.’ ” 





Juvenile Missionary Society. 

Fairfield, Ct. June 4th, 1836. 
A society was formed here during the past year, 
called the Fairfield Juvenile Missionary Society. The 
object of this society is the education of an individual 
in one of the islands of the Pacific. During the past 
year from 38 to 40 dollars were raised by the Sunday 
school scholars for the support of this youth. As 
25 dollars is sufficient to support a child there, the 
remainder of the money was devoted to some other 
charitable purpose. ‘The name of this youth is Roger 
Minot Sherman Fairfield, from the gentleman of that 
name who is descended from the Roger Sherman who 
signed the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America. Is there not here an opportunity 
for the youth of New England to benefit the heathen 
children, that they may rise up and bless them in 

heaven? [ Communicated. 








VARIETY. 








A Father’s Death Sanctified. 

A pious parent had three sons who, notwithstanding 
all his admonitions and instructions, mingled with 
many prayers and tears, grew up to manhood in 
skepticism and profligacy. The father died, and, 
conceiving that it might perhaps produce a good im- 





the family introduced them to the bed-side of the ex. 
piring parent; but, to their unspeakable grief, the 


strong consolations which believers usually experience 
in their closing scene. It was naturally enough su 
posed that the effects of this melancholy circumstance 
on the young men would be to confirm them in their 
prejudice against religion, and strengthen them jp 
their infidelity. It was not so, however; for, in a few 
days after the funeral, the younger brother entered 
the room in which were the other two, and observin 
that he had been weeping, they inquired into the cause, 
** | have been thinking,” said he, *‘ of the death of our 
father.” ‘* Ah!? they said, “a dismal death it was: 
what truth or reality can there be in religion, when 
such a man as he died in such a state of mind?” “Jt 
has not affected me in this way,” said the younger 
brother: “we all know what a holy life our father 
lived, and what a gloomy death he died; now I have 
been thinking how dreadful our deaths must be who 
live such a wicked life!’ The observation was like 
an arrow to their consciences; they began to be alarm. 
ed; they repaired to the ordinances of religion, which, 
in their father’s life time, they had despised, and ulti- 
mately became as eminent for piety as their exem- 
plary parent had been. 





Keep the Sieve Wet. 


A Minister in Wiltshire, walking near a brook, ob- 
served a poor woman washing wool in the stream: 
which is done by placing it in a sieve, and dipping it 
in the water repeatedly, until it is white and clean, 
He engaged in conversation with her, and from some 
expressions of regret and gratitude which she uttered, 
was induced to ask her if she knew him. ‘“O yes, 
sir,” she replied, ‘‘and hope I shall have reason to 
bless God for you to all eternity. I heard you preach 
at W. some years back; and hope your sermon 
was the means of doing me great good.” ‘“‘ Indeed, | 
rejoice to hear it; pray what was the subject?” 
‘* Ah, sir, I can’t recollect; mine is such a bad heart!” 
** How then can I have done you good, if you cannot 
even remember it?” ‘* Sir, my poor mind is like this 
sieve; the sieve does’nt hold the water, but it runs 
through and cleanses the wool; my memory does not 
keep the words, but blessed be God, he made them 
touch the heart; and now I don’t love sin; I go when- 
ever I can to hear of Jesus Christ—and I beg of him 
every day to wash me in his own blood, which clean- 
seth from all sin.” This practical way of remember- 
ing is the best of all remembrance. Our stores of 
religious information cannot render us service unless 
they are reduced to practice. 

Reader, do you complain of want of memory, as to 
what you read of the Bible? Let this anecdote give 
youa hint. Keep the sieve wet; let the water be 
constantly running through. The effect, by God’s 
blessing, will be seen in your conduct. 








Proverss.—Anger is an approach to insanity. 
Wisdom, though serious is never sullen. 
Weak people are apt to be positive. 

An evil mind, is naturally suspicious. 

Anger restrained, is conquest gained. 

A day well spent, secures repose. 








POETRY. 


From the Christian Magazine. 

[The following lines were suggested by the remarks ofa 

little boy, four years of age.] 

A CHILD’S WISH. 

O, mother, Pll tell you, how much I long 
To go and join in the angel throng 
Who live with God in the world above, 
And sing the song of redeeming love. 
If I was there, they’d give me wings; 
I would have no need of these earthly things, 
I would have a harp whose sweetest sound 
Would echo the arches of heaven around. 
O, I wish I were an angel to come 
And bear the saint to his heavenly home; 
For I want all those who are good to dwell 
In this happy place that I love so well. 
Dear mother, I first would come for you, 
And then I’d come for my sister, too; 
And we’d all have harps and surround the throne, 
And unite to praise the Three in One. 
And O, how delightful twill be, to stay 
Where God shall wipe all tears away, 
Where the wicked shall from troubling cease, 
And the weary soul find rest and peace. 
And O, what joy it will be to raise 
My feeble voice, his name to praise, 

















pression upon the minds of his abandoned children, 
to let them see how a Christian dies—the friends of 


ho redeemed my soul from death and hell, 


And prepared a place for me here to dwell. M. B. 








good man died under a cloud, and destitute of those . 









